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CAN WE HAVE CHEAP CABS? 

In the sense in which the term applies to all the great cities of Europe, 
there is no cab system in this country. 

London and Paris, the two greatest cities of Europe, will best illustrate 
the conditions under which a system of cheap cabs has been developed, and 
a brief review of the system, as it exists in those cities, discloses the only 
reasons why similar enterprises have not thriven in America. 

In the city of London there are about twelve thousand licensed cabs, 
which earn an average of one pound each per day. The average fare for each 
trip is not more than two shillings, and It therefore follows that London cabs 
are used at least one hundred and twenty-five thousand times every day. 
In Paris the use of cabs is still more universal. In that city there are thirty 
thousand licensed public carriages, but, as many open carriages are used in 
summer, replacing closed cabs, laid up for the time being, not more than 
twenty thousand are in use at one time. Their average earnings amount to 
twenty-five francs a day, based on an average fare not exceeding two francs 
per trip. In order to yield this amount, the cabs must be used two hundred 
and fifty thousand times within twenty-four hours. 

On the other hand, if New York is taken as an example in this coun- 
try, a very different state of affairs is found to exist. The municipal records 
of New York show that there are In that city fifteen hundred public car- 
riages of all classes. These include hansoms, cabs, coupes and carriages. 
The best estimate of their daUy earnings is f 7 per day for each vehicle, with 
an average fare of f 1. These figures are based on the authorized charges, 
and are liberal ; if the revenue derived exceeded this per diem amount, the 
profit from the business would tend to increase the number of conveyances 
Ofitered for hire. It would appear, therefore, that the people of New York 
use carriages about ten thousand times every day. The purposes for which 
they are used, however, vary greatly in this country and abroad. In London 
the cab is used by almost every one who has occasion to move about the 
city, — the government ofiScial, the professional man or merchant and his 
clerk, his wife and daughters on their social or shopping tours, the tourists 
on their rounds among the various places of interest, and, in fact, every 
person whose object is to be transferred from point to point cheaply and ex 
peditlously. One can hail a cab in nearly any part of the city at any time, 
and at a trifling expense be set down at any destination with a reasonable 
dispatch. 

The Parisians go even further than this. The large number of cabs 
available, and the regular and low rates of fare, serve to make the use of 
them a part of the every-day life of the citizen of every class. The Paris cab 
is ubiquitous. There is a choice of them always at the beck and call of the 
pedestrian. They are engaged and used by every class and condition of peo- 
ple. Not only do the wealthier people and the middle classes call them into 
requisition for short as well as long trips, but the fare is so cheap, and the 
movement so prompt, that clerks and shop girls, mechanics and laborers, 
are numbered among their patrons. Washer-women with their baskets em- 
ploy them, and they may frequently be seen laden with a f amUy and their 
household goods in process of moving from fiat to fiat. 

In New York, on the other hand, no such conditions are found. The 
number of public cabs which can be taken on a moment's notice is too small 
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for consideration. Tliey are to be procured only at a few specified stands, 
unless accidentally caught on the streets without a passenger, and they are 
not used habitually by any class of citizens, but exceptionally, and because 
an emergency makes it necessary. The large percentage of conveyances, with 
the exception of those plying between the railroad stations and steamship 
landings and the hotels, can only be secured from the livery-stables by tele- 
phone, and are only ordered for specific occasions. The vast difference In 
the use of public carriages in the United States and Europe is, however, 
easily accounted for by the physical and other conditions existing in Ameri- 
can cities. It is well known that both London and Paris are excellently 
paved, and, therefore, the wear and tear on both horse and carriage is re- 
duced to the minimum, while the maximum of comfort is secured to the pas- 
senger by the smoothness of the streets. This is demonstrated by the fact 
that the average amount required for repairs in London is $85 per annum for 
hansoms and $50 for four-wheelers, while the sum expended for the same 
purpose here amounts to f 125 for hansoms and $75 for four-wheeled cabs. 
Abroad the cab horse will perform the service for five years ; in this country 
his usefulness is ended in three. The streets of our American cities are 
noteworthy for their bad paving. Cobble-stones and Belgian blocks, inter- 
sected and bisected with car tracks, are the most serious obstructions to the 
successful maintenance of cheap cabs, and when to this is added the com- 
plete system of street railways, which every one of our prominent cities pos- 
sesses, and the exorbitant charges exacted for cab service, the small use of 
public cabs is sufliciently accounted for. 

Several attempts have been made to introduce so-called cheap cabs in 
our cities, but in every instance failure has resulted, — from the simple reason, 
in my opinion, that the rates of fare have not been made cheap enough. Our 
streetcar system is comprehensive in each of the large cities, and afifords a 
ready and cheap means of transit for the masses, with more or less rapidity 
of movement, yet street cars do not, and cannot, fill the place of cabs. 
Public convenience demands cheap cabs, and the movement in this direction 
is growing each year, but in order that they may prove remunerative, it is 
necessary that the charges shall be cheap enough to bring them into general 
use, and the number of cabs available large enough to lead the people to 
depend upon the service. 

Most of the items of expense entering into the cost of providing cabs are 
as low in this country as in Evirope, some of them lower. The cabs and har- 
ness can be had as cheaply, horses cost less, provender is cheaper, and the 
only advantages which the foreign cab-owner possesses are the lower wages 
and the reduced expenses for wear and tear by reason of better pavements. 

The best proof that a cheap cab system will be supported, provided the 
rates are low, is shown by the experiment made In Philadelphia. In 1882 the 
Pennsylvania Kailroad Company placed in service in that city forty hansoms 
and ten four-wheeled one-horse cabs, charging for hansoms about the same 
rates that prevail in London, i. e., for hansoms, 25 cents for a mile and a half 
for one or more passengers, and 15 cents for each additional mile, or, if hired 
by the hour, 65 cents. For four-wheelers a somew^hat higher tariff was fixed, 
viz., 40 cents for a mile and a half for one or two persons, and 10 cents for 
each additional passenger, or. If hired by the hour, 75 cents for one or more 
persons. After the Loudon custom these cabs are hired to the drivers at a 
certain sum per day, varying, according to the season, from $3.50 to $4.50 for 
the use of a cab and two horses. They are constantly in service, and the 
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venture has paid a good return on the investment. In the meantime the 
original plant has been increased, and the present equipment consists of 50 
hansoms, 25 four-wheelers and 3 victorias, with 128 horses in the stables. 

This experiment, it is true, is on a small scale, but it has demonstrated 
beyond a doubt that moderate charges will popularize cabs, and that they 
will pay as an investment. This result is accomplished in the face of the 
fact that Philadelphia is the most unfavorable city in the country for such 
an experiment, since it has the worst-paved streets and a system of street- 
cars so complete as to include every important street in its service. 

In view of the reasons given for their success abroad and their failure 
here, the question of maintaining a profitable system of cheap cabs in New 
York and other large cities hardly admits of a doubt, provided that the 
principles which underlie the foreign system be applied as far as changed 
conditions will admit. The fixing of fares that will place them within the 
means of persons in every condition of life is paramount to all other consid- 
erations. The rates so fixed must be adhered to, so that a person may en- 
gage a cab with the same confidence that the public charge will be exacted, 
and no more, that he would feel on entering a streetcar. In order to accom- 
plish the resvdt, the enterprise must be upon a scale sufficiently large to 
make the cabs common and to give to the public the assurance that they 
may depend upon them when needed. If these conditions are fully met, 
despite the apparent competition of street-cars and the disadvantages of 
inferior pavements, I can see no good reason why such an undertaking 
should not be successful. 

As It would probably be difficult to raise the amount of capital required 
for trying the experiment on so large a scale as would be requisite to provide 
a complete system for a city like New York, a beginning might be made in 
the manner that has proven so successful in Philadelphia. A well-regulated 
service of cheap cabs at the railway stations and ferry landings would un- 
doubtedly meet with as much favor and yield as fair a revenue in New York 
as a similar institution now in prosperous existence in its less populous 
neighbor. This would be but the entering wedge to a system that would 
eventually serve the entire city. 

A. J. Cassatt. 



GEOWTH OF CITIES. 



The growth in urban population and wealth Is one of the most marked 
and interesting of the social phenomena of the time. In each particular, and 
in every great state in Christendom, with the single exception of Bussia, the 
expansion in the towns is much greater than in the rural communities. We 
see little of this tendency of things in Russia, because that country has not 
yet reached the stage of social and industrial development which brings it 
about, and which is present in a greater or less degree in all the nations of 
Central and Western Europe, and in the United States. France, which 
grows only to a trifling extent in inhabitants In the country, as a whole, grows 
rapidly and continuously In its business centres. Outside of the cities its 
population is steadily shrinking, and has been for years past. In Great Brit- 
ain and Germany the aggregate increase is more marked than in France, as 
well as more widely diffused, but outside of the towns it is not at all striking 



